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spread like wild-fire among the countless many; and then the
scattered groups of Europeans would be helpless amidst raging
multitudes. Thus it was held that almost the only chance for
safety lay in the adoption of such masterful measures as should
strike the Native mind with terror; just as a tiger is sometimes
cowed by the steady human eye. If this policy caused blood-
shed, the conscience was momentarily quieted by the reflection
that " it is a question of their lives against ours," or, "either they
or we must die, we'll kill them to save ourselves." Impelled
by such sentiments, many will act at the outset with a severity
which beats down the rising mischief, and proves to be really
merciful in the end; some blood of the guilty is shed at first
inevitably, in order that further blood-shedding may be averted.
But the tendency is to carry this severity to undue extremes;
to multiply executions with less and less of discrimination
regarding the degree of guilt. As the crisis waxes and lasts, the
prolonged tension of the mind, the wearing anxiety during the
days, the sleep broken by the apprehension of nocturnal attacks,
unfit men for the exercise of considerateness in weighing
evidence or adjudging punishment. Even when the worst of the
crisis is overpast, they are too apt to continue a severity which
was justifiable only while the dangers were at their height.
Thus much happened which morally is to be regretted and of
which the continuance might ultimately have provoked retalia-
tion from the other side, and led to an internecine conflict
between the European and Native races. As a point of national
honour, it was to be earnestly wished that the escutcheon of
British valour and constancy, which was splendidly displayed,
should not be disfigured by sanguinary deeds.

Canning then took his stand on the plain principles that
justice must be tempered with mercy, and that extreme severity
might be tolerated so long as it was absolutely necessary, but
not a moment longer. Thoughtful persons everywhere approved
this policy, as consistent with the almost paternal attitude which
the British Government had at all times assumed towards the
people of India. Many others, however, by misapprehension,
took.it to mean that the arm of British authority was to bfe